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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Department  of  Livestock  is  charged  by  statute  with  "...the  destruction, 
extermination,  and  control  of  wild  animals  predatory  in  nature  and  capable  of  killing, 
destroying,  maiming,  or  injuring  domestic  livestock  and  domestic  poultry...".  (Section 
81-7-102,  MCA).  The  department  is  directed  to  accomplish  this  task  "in  an  efficient 
and  practical  manner".  The  department  operates  a predator  control  program  which 
consists  of  shooting  predators  (mainly  coyotes)  from  the  department’s  helicopter  and 
contracting  with  counties  and  the  federal  government  for  aerial  shooting  of  predators. 

The  predator  control  program  serves  only  a small  number  of  Montana’s  livestock 
producers,  responding  to  a very  small  portion  of  livestock  losses  by  predators.  The 
majority  of  livestock  producers  are  either  controlling  predators  themselves  or  are  not 
initiating  any  control  measures.  In  fiscal  1991,  the  program  provided  predator  control 
services  to  approximately  4 percent  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  producers  in  the  state, 
although  all  livestock  producers  pay  for  the  program.  Confirmed  losses  in  fiscal  1990 
by  sheep  producers  who  use  the  federal  and  state  predator  control  services  were  2,436 
head  or  only  6.2  percent  of  the  estimated  sheep  killed  by  predators  statewide. 

Confirmed  losses  by  cattle  producers  who  use  the  federal  and  state  predator  control 
services  were  133  head.  Statewide,  31,900  sheep  are  estimated  to  be  killed  per  year  by 
all  predators.  Coyotes  kill  an  estimated  29,700  sheep  per  year,  with  a value  of  $39  per 
head.  To  be  cost  effective,  the  department’s  predator  program  would  have  to  save 
5,875  sheep  per  year. 
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Previous  legislatures  have  directed  the  department  to  contract  for  aerial  hunting 
of  predators  if  the  costs  of  operating  the  department’s  helicopter  exceed  the  costs  of 
contracting.  Currently,  contracting  for  aerial  control  of  predators  is  cheaper  than 
operating  the  department’s  helicopter.  It  costs  $316  per  hour  to  operate  the 
department’s  helicopter  (excluding  major  overhead  costs),  compared  to  $65  per  hour  for 
fixed  wing  and  $180  to  $375  per  hour  for  helicopters,  the  contract  rates  the  department 
is  currently  paying. 

Although  the  number  of  coyotes  killed  per  hour  from  the  department’s  helicopter 
is  greater  than  the  number  killed  per  hour  of  contracted  flying  time,  the  cost  to  kill  a 
coyote  with  the  department’s  helicopter  in  fiscal  1991  was  $118  versus  $86  through 
contracting.  In  previous  years,  the  contracted  cost  per  coyote  was  slightly  more. 

Amounts  paid  by  producers  of  different  classes  of  livestock  for  predator  control 
are  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  services  received.  All  livestock  producers  pay  a 
per  capita  levy,  a portion  of  which  is  designated  for  predator  control,  but  only  sheep 
and  cattle  producers  receive  predator  control  services  from  the  program.  Producers  of 
other  types  of  livestock  pay  for  predator  control  but  do  not  request  predator  control 
services.  Cattle  producers  pay  87  percent  of  the  per  capita  levy  funding  designated  for 
predator  control.  Although  sheep  producers  pay  only  5.3  percent,  71  percent  of  the 
program  activity  is  in  response  to  requests  from  sheep  producers.  Basing  predator 
control  funding  on  program  activity  would  cause  the  levy  allocated  for  predator  control 
on  sheep  to  increase  from  $.01  to  $.144  per  head  and  the  levy  on  cattle  to  decrease  from 
$.08  to  $.022  per  head. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator  control  program  is  funded 
by  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenue  granted  by  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 


Parks  (FWP).  FWP  staff  state  that  the  use  of  the  revenue  is  justified  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  enhancing  relations  between  private  landowners  and  sportsmen  rather  than  for 
controlling  predators  preying  on  wildlife.  However,  compared  with  the  FWP’s  block 
management  program,  which  has  enrolled  443  landowners  and  opened  5.2  million  acres 
of  private  land  for  hunting,  the  predator  control  program  in  fiscal  1991  responded  to 
approximately  425  landowners  who  are  not  required  to  allow  hunting  on  their  property 
in  exchange  for  predator  control  services.  Use  of  this  funding  in  the  FWP’s  block 
management  program  rather  than  the  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator  control 
program  may  be  a more  efficient  use  of  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenue  for 
enhancing  landowner-sportsman’s  relations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Department  of  Livestock  operates  a predator  control  program  which  consists 
of  shooting  predators  (mainly  coyotes)  from  the  department’s  helicopter  and  contracting 
with  counties  and  the  federal  government  for  aerial  shooting  of  predators.  The 
helicopter  hunting  program  operates  cooperatively  with  the  U.S.D.A.  Animal  Damage 
Control  (ADC).  The  department  provides  the  helicopter  and  pilot  while  ADC  local 
trappers  are  the  shooters.  ADC  has  17  trappers  in  Montana.  All  reports  of  livestock 
loss  from  predators  are  received  in  the  ADC  Billings  office.  Area  ADC  supervisors 
schedule  the  department’s  helicopter  flying  time.  The  department  contracts  with  three 
county  districts  (Powder  River,  Carter  and  McCone/Dawson/Richland)  which  operate 
their  own  predator  control  programs  to  fund  aerial  shooting  of  predators.  The 
department  also  contracts  with  ADC  for  aerial  shooting  of  predators.  Montana 
livestock  producers  pay  for  a portion  of  the  state  predator  control  program  through  a 
per  capita  levy  on  livestock  set  by  the  Department  of  Livestock.  Hunters  and  fishermen 
pay  for  nearly  one-half  of  the  program  through  grants  of  hunting  and  fishing  license 
dollars  by  FWP  to  the  Department  of  Livestock. 

This  report  provides  a history  of  the  program,  analyzes  the  historical 
expenditures  and  revenues  of  this  program,  and  discusses  various  other  options  for 
predator  control.  Several  issues  are  raised: 

1.  Is  shooting  coyotes  from  the  department  owned-helicopter  the  most 
efficient  means  of  reducing  livestock  loss  by  predators? 

2.  Why  is  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenue  used  to  kill  predators?  Can 
the  funds  be  used  more  efficiently  to  promote  landowner-sportsman’s 
relations? 
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HISTORY 


Statutes 

Early  history  of  predator  control  in  Montana  indicates  that  bounties  were 
considered  the  primary  means  of  predator  control.  The  first  territorial  law  offering  a 
bounty  on  wild  animals  was  enacted  in  1879  and  gave  counties  the  authority  to  offer 
bounties  of  $5.00  for  bears  and  $3.00  for  mountain  lions. 

In  1897,  the  legislature  enacted  a three  mill  levy  on  the  value  of  all  livestock  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  bounties  on  wild  animals.  Although  the  mill  levy  has  varied 
throughout  the  years,  the  last  change  was  in  1977  when  the  maximum  levy  was 
increased  from  1.5  mills  to  the  current  level  of  7.5  mills.  The  levy  is  not  currently 
being  collected. 

In  1921,  the  county  bounty  program  was  established  authorizing  county 
commissions  to  set  a levy  up  to  10  mills  (currently  50  mills)  on  the  value  of  all  livestock 
if  owners  representing  not  less  than  51  percent  of  the  livestock  in  the  county  petitioned 
the  county  commissioners.  Maximum  bounties  set  at  that  time  remain  in  current  law: 
Wolf  or  mountain  lion,  $100;  wolf  pup  or  mountain  lion  kitten,  $20;  coyote,  $5;  and 
coyote  pup,  $2.50.  Also  enacted  in  1921  was  a law  providing  that  five  percent  of  money 
collected  from  business  licenses  by  counties  be  deposited  into  the  state  bounty  fund. 
However,  most  of  the  affected  licenses  were  repealed  in  1989. 

A law  specifically  addressing  predator  control  for  protection  of  sheep  was  enacted 
in  1943.  This  law  gave  county  commissioners  the  authority  to  levy  a five  cent  per  capita 
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tax  on  sheep  at  the  request  of  associations  of  sheep  growers.  Preference  was  to  be  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  associations  representing  at  least  51  percent  of  the  sheep  in 
the  county.  Currently,  the  amount  of  the  tax  can  be  set  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioners. 

In  1923,  FWP  first  began  paying  for  predator  control.  In  that  year,  legislation 
directed  that  $.25  of  every  license  fee  collected  be  set  aside  for  cooperation  with  the 
State  Livestock  Commission  and  other  agencies  in  the  destruction  of  predatory  animals. 
In  1925,  the  legislature  directed  FWP  to  transfer  an  additional  $7,500  each  year  to  the 
bounty  fund  to  pay  bounties  on  predatory  animals  as  a match  with  money  derived  from 
the  livestock  tax.  In  1931,  the  law  requiring  that  $.25  of  each  license  fee  be  used  for 
predator  control  was  repealed  and  subsequent  legislation  stated  that  the  $7,500  for 
bounty  claims  be  paid  "out  of  the  state  fish  and  game  funds  other  than  those  funds 
derived  from  license  fees  paid  by  hunters  and  Fishermen". 

Program 

The  program’s  current  emphasis  on  aerial  hunting  of  coyotes  began  in  1976  when 
the  department  received  budget  amendments  to  operate  and  maintain  a helicopter  for 
that  purpose.  The  helicopter  was  loaned  to  the  department  without  charge  by  the 
Helena  civil  defense  agency.  The  1979  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  two 
helicopters  for  the  program.  In  the  1981  biennium,  a spare  helicopter  purchased  for 
parts  was  also  used  for  aerial  hunting.  In  order  to  operate  this  helicopter,  a trapper 
position  was  reclassified  to  a pilot  and  funding  for  operations  was  obtained  through  a 
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budget  amendment.  In  fiscal  1985,  the  department  received  a $233,600  supplemental 
appropriation  to  purchase  a new  helicopter.  Because  of  high  maintenance  costs,  the 
department  sold  all  three  of  the  older  helicopters  in  use  at  that  time  and  purchased  a 
used  Hughes  500  D helicopter.  This  remaining  helicopter  currently  covers  the  western 
two-thirds  of  the  state  while  coverage  of  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  state  is  under 
contract  to  three  county  districts  (Powder  River,  Carter  and  McCone/Dawson/Richland) 
and  the  U.S.D.A.  ADC. 

LIVESTOCK  LOSSES  FROM  PREDATORS 

Statistics  from  the  Montana  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  indicate  that  in  1990 
the  loss  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  all  predators  (including  coyotes,  foxes,  dogs,  eagles, 
bobcat,  mountain  lions,  and  bears)  was  estimated  at  39,100  head  with  a value  of  $1.49 
million.  Coyotes  are  the  main  predator,  causing  estimated  statewide  losses  of  29,700 
sheep  with  a value  of  $1.15  million  or  77  percent  of  losses  from  all  predators.  Similar 
statistics  for  cattle  are  not  available. 

The  predator  control  program  serves  only  a small  number  of  Montana’s  livestock 
producers,  responding  to  a very  small  portion  of  livestock  losses  by  predators.  ADC 
confirms  and  records  livestock  losses  from  predators  reported  by  individuals  requesting 
assistance  from  the  federal  and  state  predator  control  programs.  In  fiscal  1990,  2,436 
sheep  and  133  cattle  were  confirmed  killed  by  predators.  Thus,  predator-killed  sheep 
owned  by  those  requesting  assistance  from  these  programs  constitute  only  6.2  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  sheep  killed  statewide. 
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EXPENDITURES 


Operating  expenses  comprise  nearly  80  percent  of  total  program  costs  in  fiscal 
1991.  Personal  services  account  for  the  remaining  20  percent  (Table  1). 


TABLE  1 
Predator  Control 

Yearly  Comparison  of  Expenditures 


Fiscal 

1991 

Fiscal 

1990 

Fiscal 

1989 

Fiscal 

1988 

Fiscal 

1987 

Fiscal 

1986 

FTE 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Personal 

Services 

$ 47,269 

$ 44,911 

$ 42,011 

$ 42,101 

$ 41,637 

$ 38,623 

Operating 

$179,652 

191,329 

195,647 

189,400 

151,800 

142,308 

Equipment 

0 

2.558 

4.971 

0 

2.540 

4.691 

Total 

$226,921 

$238,798 

$242,629 

$231,501 

$195,977 

$185,622 

Helicopter  expenses  (repair/maintenance,  fuel  and  insurance)  are  the  largest 
portion  of  operating  costs,  comprising  41.1  percent  of  total  program  cost  (Table  2). 

This  table  does  not  include  expenses  for  major  maintenance  required  by  FAA.  The 
1991  legislature  authorized  $120,000  for  an  FAA  required  engine  overhaul  scheduled  in 
fiscal  1992,  funded  from  the  excess  fund  balance. 

Costs  of  contracting  aerial  predator  control  constitute  32.5  percent  of  total 
program  cost.  The  department  has  entered  into  aerial  hunting  agreements  with  the 
U.S.D.A.  ADC,  and  with  Powder  River,  Carter  and  McCone/Dawson/Richland  county 
districts.  The  agreements  stipulate  that  funds  paid  to  these  entities  are  to  be  used  only 
for  aerial  hunting  of  predators. 
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TABLE  2 
Predator  Control 
Largest  Operating  Expenditures 
as  Percentage  of  Total  Program  Expenditures 


Fiscal 

1991 

Fiscal 

1990 

Fiscal 

1989 

Fiscal 

1988 

Fiscal 

1987 

Fiscal 

1986 

Contracts 

$73,436 

32.5% 

$68,000 

28.5% 

$68,000 

28.0% 

$66,752 

28.8% 

$67,943 

34.7% 

$68,699 

37.0% 

Helicopter 

Repair/Maintenance 

73,043 

81,336 

81,424 

70,730 

37,275 

22,437 

Fuel 

12,411 

10,562 

8,691 

11,215 

10,586 

11,622 

Insurance 

8.091 

17.091 

20.000 

26.988 

26.471 

29.972 

Total 

$93,545 

41.1% 

$108,989 

45.6% 

$110,115 

45.4% 

$108,933 

47.1% 

$74,332 

37.9% 

$64,031 

34.5% 

Total 

$166,981 

73.6% 

$176,989 

74.1% 

$178,115 

73.4% 

$175,685 

75.9% 

$142,275 

72.6% 

$132,730 

71.5% 

Since  1977,  the  legislature  has  expressed  concern  over  the  use  of  aircraft  in  the 
predator  control  program.  At  that  time,  the  natural  resource  subcommittee  requested 
that  the  department  closely  monitor  the  full  costs  of  operating  its  aircraft.  If  the  total 
per  hour  cost  approached  the  price  of  contracting  with  private  flying  services,  the 
department  was  directed  to  contract  for  the  services.  Table  3 shows  the  total  hours 
flown  by  the  department  helicopter  and  the  cost  per  hour.  Compared  to  the  average 
cost  per  hour  currently  paid  by  the  department  for  contracting  aerial  hunting  of 
predators,  it  is  cheaper  to  contract  for  aerial  control  of  predators  than  to  operate  the 
department’s  helicopter. 
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TABLE  3 

Per  Hour  Aircraft  Cost 

Fiscal 

1991 

Fiscal 

1990 

Fiscal 

1989 

Fiscal 

1988 

Fiscal 

1987 

Fiscal 

1986 

Proeram 

Helicopter/Personnel  Cost 

$140,814 

$153,900 

$152,126 

$151,034 

$115,969 

$102,654 

Hours  Flown 

445.1 

501.0 

563.0 

530.0 

462.0 

557.2 

Cost  per  Hour* 

$316.36 

$307. 19 

$270.21 

$284.97 

$251.02 

$184.23 

Contract 

Contract  Costs 

$73,436 

$68,000 

$68,000 

$66,752 

NA 

NA 

Hours  Flown 

528.0 

480.4 

439.7 

488.4 

NA 

NA 

Cost  per  Hour** 

$139.08 

$141.55 

$154.65 

$136.67 

NA 

NA 

Does  not  include  allowance  for  aircraft  depreciation.  An  engine  overhaul  of  $120,000  is  anticipated 
in  fiscal  1992. 

Weighted  average  consisting  of  fixed  wing  and  helicopters. 


The  Department  of  Livestock  funds  paid  to  ADC  are  used  to  subcontract  for 
helicopter  hunting  of  predators.  Rates  vary  from  $180  to  $375  per  hour,  but  most 
hours  flown  are  charged  at  $180  per  hour.  Per  hour  aerial  contracting  costs  charged  by 
counties  are  mainly  for  subcontracted  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  vary  from  $50  to  $70  per 
hour  with  most  hours  charged  at  $65.  At  times,  counties  also  subcontract  for 
helicopters  at  $175  to  $200  per  hour. 

COMPARISON  OF  CONTROL  METHODS 

The  program  provides  predator  control  only  through  aerial  hunting.  There  are 
two  methods  the  program  uses  to  accomplish  this:  1)  the  department  has  its  own 
helicopter  and  pilot,  and  2)  the  department  contracts  with  ADC  and  three  eastern 
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county  districts  for  aerial  hunting  of  predators.  Table  4 contrasts  these  two  methods. 
Funds  paid  to  ADC  are  used  to  subcontract  for  helicopter  hunting  of  predators  and 
funds  paid  to  counties  are  used  primarily  to  subcontract  for  Fixed  wing  hunting.  ADC 
statistics  indicate  nearly  three  times  more  coyotes  are  killed  per  hour  from  a helicopter 
than  a fixed  wing  aircraft. 


TABLE  4 

Comparison  of  Predator  Control  Methods 


Fiscal 

1991 

Fiscal 

1990 

Fiscal 

1989 

Fiscal 

1988 

Fiscal 

1987 

Fiscal 

1986 

Department 

Hours  Flown 

445.1 

501.0 

563.0 

530.0 

462.0 

557.2 

Coyotes  Killed’ 

1,302 

1,178 

1,536 

1,187 

1,195 

1,286 

Coyotes/hour 

2.93 

2.35 

2.73 

2.24 

2.59 

2.31 

Cost/Coyote 

$117.88 

$144.99 

$113.69 

$138.79 

$107.14 

$90.92 

Contracted 

Hours  Flown 

549.1 

480.4 

439.7 

488.4 

NA 

NA 

Coyotes  Killed* 

857 

440 

567 

444 

NA 

NA 

Coyotes/hour 

1.72 

.92 

1.29 

.91 

NA 

NA 

Cost/Coyote 

$85.69 

$154.55 

$119.93 

$150.34 

NA 

NA 

May  include  some  foxes 


It  was  considerably  cheaper  in  fiscal  1991  to  kill  a coyote  through  contracting 
than  with  the  department’s  helicopter.  This  was  due  primarily  to  an  unusually  large 
number  of  coyotes  killed  by  ADC  in  the  spring  of  1991.  In  previous  years,  the 
contracted  cost  per  coyote  was  slightly  more  than  the  department’s  cost.  The 
department’s  helicopter  hunting  program  is  more  than  twice  as  efficient  in  the  number 
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of  coyotes  killed  per  hour  than  contracted  aerial  hunting  due  to  the  counties’  greater  use 
of  fixed  wing  aircraft. 


REVENUES 


There  are  a number  of  revenue  sources  for  predator  control  activity.  All 
sources,  with  the  exception  of  aerial  hunting  permits  fees,  are  deposited  into  the 
inspection  and  control  account  from  which  the  predator  control  program  is  funded. 


Although  required  by  statute  to  be  used  for  predator  control,  aerial  hunting  permit  fees 
have  been  used  for  animal  health  programs  since  1989.  Table  5 shows  revenue  that  is 
available  for  predator  control. 


TABLE  5 

Predator  Control  Revenue 

Fiscal 

1991 

Fiscal 

1990 

Fiscal 

1989 

Fiscal 

1988 

Fiscal 

1987 

Fiscal 

1986 

Per  Capita  Levy 

$151,138 

$152,558 

$128,665 

$10,267 

$0 

$0 

County  Licenses 

391 

469 

2,133 

5,388 

5,199 

4,836 

Predator 

Reimbursement 

19,046 

22,056 

25,175 

17,998 

3,471 

45,050 

FWP  Grants 

110,000 

110,000 

90,000 

90,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Aerial  Hunting 
Permits 

490 

645 

1,008 

2,920 

1,053 

800 

Predator  Levy 

0 

0 

0 

229,790 

240,111 

262,576 

Supply  Sales 

1.016 

794 

1.151 

5.046 

1.300 

707 

Total 

$282,081 

$286,522 

$248,132 

$361,409 

$331,134 

$393,969 

Revenues  have  exceeded  program  expenditures  since  at  least  1986.  Excess  fund 
balance  will  be  used  for  a major  helicopter  engine  overhaul  in  fiscal  1992. 
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Per  Capita  Levy 


Senate  Bill  340,  enacted  by  the  1987  legislature,  directed  the  department  to 
change  the  mill  levy  on  livestock  to  a per  capita  levy  to  pay  "salaries  and  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  enforcement  of  livestock  laws  of  the  state  and  for  the  payment  of 
bounties  on  wild  animals".  The  law  directed  the  department  to  allocate  a portion  of  the 
money  from  the  levy  for  the  purpose  of  predator  control.  Since  January  1988,  when 
this  law  became  effective,  the  majority  of  funding  for  the  predator  control  program  has 
been  from  the  per  capita  levies  on  livestock  set  by  the  Board  of  Livestock.  The  Board 
annually  sets  the  per  capita  levy  for  each  class  of  livestock  and  then  determines  the 
portion  of  the  tax  to  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  department’s  two  main  accounts,  the 
inspection  and  control  account  and  the  animal  health  account.  It  then  sets  a percentage 
of  the  deposits  to  the  inspection  and  control  account  for  use  in  predator  control.  Since 
tax  year  1989,  the  board  has  allocated  68.2  percent  of  the  total  levy  revenue  to  the 
inspection  and  control  account,  of  which  10  percent  is  for  use  in  the  predator  control 
program.  The  assessment  for  each  class  of  livestock  and  the  portion  allocated  to 
predator  control  is  shown  in  Table  6.  By  statute,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  generated 
by  these  taxes  cannot  exceed  110  percent  of  the  past  three  year  average  of  collections. 
Since  the  taxes  are  collected  at  the  county  level,  the  county  treasurers  may  withhold  2 
percent  of  the  revenue  as  reimbursement  for  collecting  the  tax.  They  can  also  deposit 
up  to  5 percent  of  collections  to  a livestock  reserve  fund  to  be  used  for  refunds  on 
overpayment  of  property  taxes  on  livestock. 
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TABLE  6 

Per  Capita  Livestock  Fees 

Tax  Years  1989-91 

Tax  Year  1988 

Class 

Total 

Predator 

Total 

Predator 

Cattle 

$1.20 

$ .08 

$1.14 

$.08 

Sheep/goats 

.21 

.01 

.20 

.01 

Horse/mules 

1.58 

.11 

1.50 

.10 

Swine 

.37 

.03 

.35 

.02 

Poultry 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.00 

Bees  * 

.21 

.01 

.20 

.01 

Llamas  ** 

2.00 

.14 

0.00 

0.00 

Bison  ** 

2.00 

.14 

0.00 

0.00 

Domestic 
Ungulates  ** 

2.00 

.14 

0.00 

0.00 

* Assessment  is  per  hive  or  board 

**  Assessment  was  established  by  House  Bill  334  (1991  legislature) 


retroactive  to  1991. 

Table  7 shows  the  total  amount  of  levies  received  by  the  department  from  each 
class  of  livestock  and  the  amount  designated  for  predator  control. 


TABLE  7 

Fiscal  1990  and  1991  Per  Capita  Tax  Collections 


Cattle 

Sheep/ 

Goats 

Horses/ 

Mules 

Swine 

Poultry 

Bees 

Total 

Fiscal  1991 

Total 

$1,918,297 

$116,818 

$129,993 

$31,413 

$7,243 

$12,335 

$2,216,099 

Predator 

Control* 

$130,828 

$7,967 

$8,866 

$2,142 

$494 

$841 

$151,138 

Fiscal  1990 

Total 

$1,985,485 

$97,625 

$101,744 

$26,978 

$7,696 

$17,396 

$2,236,924 

Predator 

Control* 

$135,410 

$6,658 

$6,939 

$1,840 

$525 

$41,186 

$152,558 

* Based  on  6.82  percent  of  total  levy  collections  as  set  by  the  Board  of  Livestock. 
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As  Table  7 shows,  in  fiscal  1991  cattle  producers  paid  86.6  percent  of  the  per 
capita  levy  revenue  allocated  for  predator  control  while  sheep  producers  paid  5.3 
percent.  However,  the  majority  of  program  activity  is  related  to  predator  control  for 
the  benefit  of  sheep  producers  rather  than  cattle  producers.  Program  activity  of  the 
department’s  helicopter  and  the  contracted  counties  indicate  71.0  percent  of  responses  is 
for  predation  on  sheep,  19.4  percent  for  predation  on  cattle,  and  9.6  percent  for 
predation  on  both.  In  fiscal  1991,  there  were  no  flights  to  control  predation  on  horses, 
swine,  poultry,  or  bees,  which  are  also  assessed  for  predator  control.  If  sheep  and 
cattle  producers  paid  for  predator  control  in  the  same  ratio  as  program  activity,  the  per 
capita  levy  allocated  for  predator  control  on  sheep  would  increase  from  $.01  to  $.144 
per  head,  the  levy  on  cattle  would  decrease  from  $.08  to  $.022  per  head,  and  the  levy  on 
all  other  classes  of  livestock  would  be  eliminated. 

County  Licenses 

County  commissioners  may  issue  business  licenses  for  itinerant  vendors  ($15  per 
year),  transient  retail  merchants  ($5  per  week),  hucksters  ($15  semiannually),  and 
ferries  (set  by  commissioners  between  $3  and  $100).  Of  the  revenue  collected,  5 percent 
is  to  be  used  for  predator  control,  45  percent  goes  to  the  general  fund,  and  50  percent  is 
retained  by  the  county.  Revenue  from  business  licenses  has  declined  dramatically  in  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  due  to  House  Bill  590  (1989  session)  which  repealed  a wide  variety 
of  miscellaneous  business  license  taxes. 
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Predator  Reimbursement 


Predator  reimbursements  are  funds  reimbursed  to  the  department  by  ADC  from 
the  federal  Montana  Woolgrowers  Association  fund  set  up  for  use  by  ADC.  This  fund 
receives  revenues  from  the  county  per  capita  levy  on  sheep  and  from  contract  payments 
by  the  Department  of  Livestock.  Under  an  agreement  between  ADC  and  the 
department,  both  parties  are  to  provide  facilities,  equipment,  personnel  and  funds  to 
conduct  a joint  predator  control  program  in  Montana.  ADC  personnel  state  that  it  pays 
the  department  $50  for  each  hour  of  hunting  time  by  the  department’s  helicopter. 

Fish,  Wildlife  and  Park  Grants 

From  1923  to  1939,  FWP  transferred  money  to  the  Department  of  Livestock  for 
predator  control.  These  payments  began  again  in  1977  when  FWP  started  making 
grants  of  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenue  to  the  Department  of  Livestock.  The 
grants  have  increased  from  $40,000  in  fiscal  1977  to  the  1993  biennium  level  of  $110,000 
per  year.  The  most  recent  agreement  between  FWP  and  the  department  (for  the  1989 
biennium)  states,  "predation  on  free-roaming  wildlife  populations,  although  an 
altogether  natural  occurrence,  may  under  certain  situations  and  conditions  be  desirable 
to  reduce  or  control".  Although  the  agreement  requires  that  Department  of  Livestock 
personnel  consult  with  FWP  concerning  "losses  caused  by  predators  to  fish,  game  or  fur 
bearing  animals,  or  game  or  nongame  birds  in  particular  geographical  areas",  such 
consultation  is  seldom  if  ever  done,  according  to  department  staff.  Under  the 
agreement,  $95,000  of  the  funds  granted  by  FWP  are  to  be  used  entirely  for  helicopter 
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hunting  of  predators,  but  FWP  does  not  determine  nor  direct  the  helicopter  to  specific 
areas  with  predation  problems. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  provides  that  $15,000  per  year  of  hunting  and  fishing 
license  revenues  be  used  for  other  operations  relating  to  predator  control.  For  the  1993 
biennium,  these  funds  finance  the  entire  Rabies  Program  in  the  Department  of 
Livestock.  The  funds  are  spent  for  reimbursement  of  the  Animal  Health  Division 
veterinarians’  time  in  training  county  personnel,  for  supplies  and  materials,  and  for 
subscriptions. 

Aerial  Hunting  Permits 

Any  person  engaged  in  the  aerial  hunting  of  coyotes,  lynx,  and  any  other  animals 
causing  depredation  upon  livestock  must  obtain  a permit  from  the  Department  of 
Livestock.  The  Department  sells  a 3-year  permit  for  $50  and  refunds  on  a prorated 
basis.  Although  Section  81-7-504,  MCA,  requires  the  revenue  to  be  used  for  predator 
control,  the  funds  have  been  used  in  animal  health  programs  since  fiscal  1989.  Table  5 
shows  this  source  of  revenue  is  very  minimal. 

Predator  Levy 

Prior  to  January  1988,  the  department  assessed  a mill  levy  based  on  the  value  of 
livestock  to  fund  programs.  For  example,  the  mill  levy  for  the  predator  control 
program  in  tax  year  1987  was  15  mills  on  sheep  and  10  mills  on  all  other  classes  of 
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livestock.  This  mill  levy  was  replaced  with  a per  capita  tax  on  January  1988,  a portion 
of  which  the  department  allocates  to  predator  control. 

The  department  also  has  another  way  to  generate  revenue  for  predator  control. 
It  may  annually  recommend  a levy  against  all  classes  of  livestock  to  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  wild  animals  killed  in  the  state"  and  to  administer  the  state’s  bounty 
program  (Sections  81-7-111  through  122,  MCA).  The  tax  may  not  exceed  7.5  mills  on 
the  taxable  value  of  the  livestock.  This  tax  is  not  currently  being  levied. 

Supply  Sales 

The  program  sells  predator  supplies  such  as  M-44  devices  and  1080  collars  to 
licensed  and  trained  individuals  who  are  experiencing  livestock  losses  from  predators. 

Fur  Sales 

At  least  since  1986,  the  department  has  not  realized  any  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
furs  or  skins.  Section  81-7-105,  MCA,  directs  the  department  to  sell  any  hides  or  furs 
taken  by  hunters  or  trappers  and  to  use  the  revenue  for  predator  control.  Currently, 
revenue  from  pelts  is  retained  by  ADC.  However,  not  aU  coyotes  killed  in  the  program 
are  recovered  and  skinned.  Department  personnel  state  that  when  it  is  economically 
feasible  and  safe  to  do  so,  the  helicopter  lands  and  picks  up  the  carcass  which  is  then 
given  to  ADC.  When  pelt  prices  are  low,  it  may  not  be  economically  feasible  for  the 
helicopter  to  land  and  pick  up  the  carcass. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH,  WILDLIFE 
AND  PARKS’  ROLE 


The  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (FWP)  has  contributed  to  the 
funding  of  the  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator  control  program  since  Fiscal  1977 
when  FWP  received  a $40,000  supplemental  appropriation  for  predator  control.  From 
1977  through  fiscal  1991,  FWP  has  granted  a total  of  $1.23  million  of  hunting  and 
fishing  license  revenue  to  the  Department  of  Livestock  for  predator  control.  The  grant 
amounts  have  increased  from  $40,000  in  Fiscal  1977  to  the  current  level  of  $110,000  per 
year,  which  is  nearly  half  of  the  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator  control  program 
costs. 

Two  statutes  address  FWP’s  responsibility  for  predator  control.  Section  81-7- 
102,  MCA  (enacted  in  1947)  directs  the  Department  of  Livestock  to  cooperate  with  FWP 
in  predator  control  and  states,  "Funds  of  the  department  of  Fish,  wildlife,  and  parks  for 
the  cooperative  predatory  animal  control  shall  be  administered  and  expended  by  the 
department  of  Fish,  wildlife,  and  parks."  Section  87-1-206,  MCA  (enacted  in  1939), 
directs  FWP  to  pay  bounty  claims  for  wild  animals  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Livestock.  The  claims  may  not  exceed  $7,500  per  year  and  are  not  to  be  paid 
with  funds  derived  from  license  fees  paid  by  hunters  and  fishermen. 

FWP  staff  state  that  the  use  of  hunting  and  Fishing  license  revenues  for  predator 
control  is  justified  primarily  on  the  basis  of  enhancing  relations  between  private 
landowners  and  sportsmen  rather  than  controlling  predators  preying  on  wildlife. 
Currently,  FWP  operates  the  block  management  program,  which  the  FWP  director  has 
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said  is  the  most  popular  and  beneficial  program  for  enhancing  landowner-sportsman’s 
relations  in  the  department.  The  program  has  been  so  successful  that  the  department 
has  requested  and  received  expansion  of  this  program  from  every  legislature  since  its 
inception  in  1985.  For  example,  the  1991  legislature  increased  funding  for  the  program 
by  $810,000  for  the  1993  biennium.  In  1990,  the  FWP  block  management  program 
spent  $234,000,  had  443  landowners  enrolled  in  the  program,  and  had  opened  5.2 
million  acres  of  private  land  for  hunting.  In  contrast,  the  predator  program  (not 
including  contracts)  spent  $170,798  in  1990  and  responded  to  approximately  425 
different  landowners  requests  for  predator  control.  There  is  no  agreement  between 
FWP  and  the  Department  of  Livestock  which  requires  landowners  receiving  predator 
control  services  to  allow  hunting  on  their  property. 

The  most  recent  agreement  (for  the  1989  biennium)  between  FWP  and  the 
Department  of  Livestock  states  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  control 
predators  preying  on  wildlife.  Wildlife  biologists  note  that  good  habitat  is  the  key 
element  to  stable  wildlife  populations,  and  predator  control  is  only  a minor  factor. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  predators  generally  have  a negligent  impact  on  big  game 
populations  and  do  not  hamper  the  normal  cyclical  nature  of  the  population.  However, 
studies  have  indicated  that  coyotes  will  slow  big  game  population  recovery  when  it  is  at 
a low  level  and  --  under  certain  conditions  in  certain  areas  --  can  have  substantial 
impacts.  However,  department  biologists  state  that  it  is  generally  not  cost  effective  to 
implement  a predator  control  program  due  to  costs  of  determining  the  necessity  and 
implementation  of  such  a program. 
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Of  the  $110,000  currently  granted  annually  by  FWP  to  the  Department  of 
Livestock  for  predator  control,  $15,000  funds  the  entire  rabies  control  program  in  the 
Department  of  Livestock.  Prior  to  the  1991  legislative  session,  this  program  was  funded 
with  general  fund  in  addition  to  the  FWP  grant.  Due  to  the  loss  of  strychnine’s  EPA 
registration,  the  Executive  Budget  recommended  the  removal  of  general  fund  support  of 
this  program.  Although  skunks  are  not  defined  in  statute  as  predators,  the  most  recent 
agreement  between  FWP  and  the  Department  of  Livestock  requires  that  $15,000  be 
spent  on  other  operations  relating  to  predator  control  other  than  aerial  hunting.  The 
$15,000  is  not  spent  directly  for  killing  skunks  but  is  used  for  administrative  purposes 
such  as  reimbursement  for  the  Animal  Health  Division  veterinarians’  time  in  training 
county  personnel,  for  supplies  and  materials,  and  for  subscriptions. 

COUNTY  PREDATOR  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

Counties,  in  which  livestock  owners  representing  51  percent  of  the  livestock  have 
petitioned  the  county  commissioners,  may  levy  up  to  50  mills  on  the  taxable  value  of  all 
livestock  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bounties  on  predators  (Section  81-7-202,  MCA).  No 
counties  are  currently  implementing  such  a program. 

Sheep  owners  in  a county  have  another  option  available  to  them.  Organized 
associations  of  sheep  growers,  representing  51  percent  of  sheep  in  the  county,  may 
recommend  that  the  county  commissioners  conduct  a predator  control  program  for  the 
protection  of  sheep  in  the  county  (Section  81-7-302,  MCA).  The  county  commissioners 
may  establish  a per  capita  tax  of  any  amount  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
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tax  and  program  remain  in  effect  until  the  commissioners  are  petitioned  by  sheep 
growers  representing  51  percent  of  the  sheep  in  the  county  to  change  or  discontinue 
them.  Currently  there  are  47  counties  levying  this  tax  with  estimated  revenue  of 
$185,625  for  fiscal  1992.  Through  memorandums  of  understanding  with  participating 
counties,  these  funds  are  deposited  into  the  federal  Montana  Woolgrowers  Association 
fund  and  used  by  ADC  mostly  for  aerial  control  of  predators. 

PREDATOR  CONTROL  IN  NEIGHBORING  STATES 
Wyoming 

As  part  of  newly  implemented  changes  in  Wyoming’s  predator  control  program, 
sheep  producers  pay  $.60  per  head  sold  and  cattle  producers  pay  $.20  per  head  sold  for 
predator  control.  The  tax  generates  about  $600,000  annually  which  goes  to  the  counties 
as  match  for  federal  ADC  funds.  The  quasi-governmental  program  is  run  by  county 
predator  control  districts  which  cooperates  with  the  federal  ADC.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  contributes  $60,000  general  fund  and  the  Game  and  Fish  Department 
contributes  $50,000  for  non-specific  predator  control  projects  and  $50,000  for  specific 
projects  where  studies  show  predation  is  harming  wildlife  populations.  Control  is 
achieved  by  26  trappers,  2000  hours  of  aerial  hunting,  and  bounties  paid  by  some 


counties. 


North  Dakota 


Coyotes  and  blackbirds  are  North  Dakota’s  main  predator  problems.  For  the 
1993  biennium,  the  legislature  appropriated  $649,377  of  general  fund  for  mainly  for 
aerial  shooting  of  coyotes.  There  is  no  earmarked  funding  from  livestock  producers  for 
predator  control  and  no  hunting  and  fishing  license  revenue  is  used.  The  funds  are  used 
to  contract  with  ADC  who  maintains  10  field  personnel  for  predator  control.  An 
amendment  to  initiate  a state  bounty  system  of  $25  per  coyote  failed  in  the  last 
legislative  session. 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota’s  animal  damage  control  program  includes  rodent  control  and  fur- 
bearer  management  as  well  as  predator  control.  The  fiscal  1992  budget  is  $967,943, 
consisting  of  31  percent  general  fund  and  69  percent  federal  funds.  The  predator 
control  portion  consists  of  three  aircraft  which  flew  1,523  hours  in  fiscal  1990. 

Idaho 

The  Idaho  Animal  Damage  Control  Program  is  operated  by  the  animal  damage 
control  board  which  receives  funding  from  general  fund,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
cattle  and  wool  assessments,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources.  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
1992  are  $257,200  of  which  $87,600  is  general  fund  and  $50,000  is  a grant  from  the 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Funding  is  approximately  72  percent  federal  and  28 


percent  cooperative  funding.  The  board  contracts  with  ADC  which  employs  24  full  time 
employees  who  are  hired  under  cooperative  agreements  with  the  state  ADC  Districts. 

PREDATOR  CONTROL  ALTERNATIVES 

The  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator  program  is  currently  relying  on  aerial 
hunting  as  the  only  means  of  controlling  predators.  Several  other  options  for  predator 
control  are  available. 

Predacides 

The  use  of  predacides  as  a means  to  control  predators  has  decreased  substantially 
since  EPA  placed  more  stringent  usage  restriction  on  some  predacides  and  prohibited 
use  of  others.  The  only  two  predacides  currently  registered  for  use  in  Montana  are 
1080  sheep  collars  and  M-44  sodium  cyanide  capsules.  Growers  experiencing  livestock 
loss  from  predators  can  purchase  these  predacides  from  the  Department  of  Livestock. 
1080  collars,  which  sell  for  $20  each,  are  attached  to  the  necks  of  a few  select  sheep. 
When  the  coyote,  a predator  which  targets  the  neck  of  its  prey,  bites  the  neck  it  receives 
a lethal  dose  of  1080.  M-44  are  devices  baited  with  fat  which  shoot  a capsule  of  sodium 
cyanide  into  the  predator’s  mouth  when  it  pulls  on  the  bait.  All  users  of  these 
predacides  must  attend  specific  training  and  be  licensed  for  their  use. 
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Bounties 


Although  not  used  since  at  least  1976,  a system  of  paying  bounties  is  still 
statutorily  in  place.  This  system  relies  on  county  sheriffs  as  bounty  inspectors  to  inspect 
and  mark  the  skins.  The  department’s  main  concern  with  a bounty  system  is  possible 
cheating  by  individuals  who  collect  the  bounty  on  predators  killed  out  of  state.  The 
department  is  also  concerned  that  untrained  hunters  may  "teach"  predators  to  be  more 
wary  of  trained  shooters. 

Government  bounty  hunters  are  individuals  contractually  retained  by  the 
department  to  hunt  or  trap  predators  for  a bounty  when  requested  to  do  so.  These 
individuals  are  not  salaried  but  are  paid  a bounty  for  each  animal  killed.  These 
individuals  can  be  called  upon  by  the  department  to  respond  to  specific  areas  of  the 
state  where  livestock  owners  are  experiencing  predation.  In  this  way,  individual 
problem  causing  predators  can  be  targeted  and  killed.  Currently,  the  predator  program 
does  not  employ  personnel  or  contract  for  predator  control  based  on  a bounty  payment 
system.  The  program  has  a salaried  hunter  and  pays  lump  sums  in  contracts  for  aerial 
hunting. 

Some  sheep  ranches  in  the  state  pay  their  employees  a $25  bounty  for  each  coyote 
killed.  A similar  system  could  be  initiated  by  the  predator  control  program  that  would 
pay  livestock  owners,  who  would  be  required  to  document  livestock  losses  from 
predation,  a bounty  for  each  predator  killed.  As  with  the  bounty  system  currently  on 
the  books,  affidavits  as  to  the  person  who  killed  the  animal  and  the  location  would  be 
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required  to  prevent  fraud.  The  predator  program  does  not  currently  pay  livestock 
owners  who  experience  predation  losses  to  kill  the  predators. 

Statute  allows  the  Department  of  Livestock  to  collect  up  to  7.5  mills  on  the  value 
of  all  livestock  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bounties  and  paying  bounty  claims.  The 
department  currently  does  not  collect  these  revenues. 

Increase  Use  of  Contracting 

Previous  legislatures  expressed  a concerned  that  the  cost  of  a departmental  aerial 
control  program  may  exceed  that  of  contracting  and  directed  the  department  to  switch 
to  contracted  aerial  control  if  the  cost  was  cheaper.  As  shown  in  Table  3 on  page  10, 
the  average  per  hour  cost  paid  for  contracted  aerial  hunting  (both  fixed  wing  and 
helicopter)  was  $139.08  in  fiscal  1991,  compared  to  $316.36  per  hour  to  operate  the 
department’s  helicopter.  The  department  pays  $180  to  ADC  for  each  subcontracted 
helicopter  hour  flown.  When  costs  are  viewed  on  a per  coyote  basis  (as  shown  in  Table 
4),  contracting  for  predator  control  was  $85.69  in  fiscal  1991  compared  to  $117.88  for 
the  department’s  hunting  program.  However,  for  previous  years  it  was  slightly  more 
expensive.  Based  on  these  data,  it  is  cheaper  on  an  hourly  basis  to  contract  for  aerial 
hunting  than  to  use  the  department’s  helicopter,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  more  predators 
would  be  killed. 
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LEGISLATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 


This  report  provides  background  information  for  the  following  recommendations 
the  legislature  may  wish  to  consider  concerning  the  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator 
control  program.  The  Legislative  Finance  Committee  may  wish  to  consider  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  Recommend  that  the  Department  of  Livestock  review:  a)  whether  the 
program  operates  in  an  "efficient  and  practical"  manner  in  providing 
predator  control  services  to  livestock  producers;  and  b)  a more  equitable 
allocation  of  the  per  capita  levy  allocated  for  predator  control. 

2.  Recommend  that  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  review  the 
$110,000  yearly  grant  to  the  Department  of  Livestock’s  predator  control 
program  to  determine:  1)  if  the  use  of  the  funds  in  the  predator  control 
program  is  a proper  and  beneficial  use  of  hunting  and  fishing  license 
revenues,  and  2)  if  the  funds  would  be  better  spent  for  enhancing 
landowner-sportsman’s  relations  in  the  department’s  block  management 
program. 

3.  Recommend  that  the  Department  of  Livestock  review  other  methods  of 
predator  control,  with  emphasis  on  the  various  methods  of  utilizing 
bounties,  besides  aerial  hunting  which  may  be  more  cost  effective. 

4.  Recommend  that  the  departments  report  back  to  the  committee  before 
July  1,  1992  in  time  to  include  any  program  changes  in  the  1995  biennium 
budget. 
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